just coming to an end. The Superintendent of the Sabar-
mati jail was very sympathetic and did the best he could
which was to release me an hour or two before my
term was up, to enable me to catch the early morning
train for Poona. I went straight from the jail to the
station and all through the journey heard people discussing
Bapu's condition and saying he was dying. When I
reached Parnakuti I found Ba and others ringing their
hands and saying, "Bapu will not survive." Ba who
had been allowed to see him said, that morning he had
refused to take any more water, had distributed his few
little belongings amongst his attendants and was preparing
for the end. Though I had no grounds beyond instinct to
go upon I could only say, 'I feel Bapu can not be going
to die.' That morning Andrews had gone to the jail in the
hope of a last moment agreement. We waited in
suspense. News came that the Government was releasing
Bapu, and in a short while an ambulance conveyed Bapu,
accompanied by Andrews, to Parnakuti. Bapu was carried
out on a stretcher. Never before or after have I seen"
Bapu, look so bad as he did then, with the eyes sunk
and all colour gone from his face; but even so the spirit
remained buoyant. Now followed a period of long conva-
lescence and then the all-India Harijan tour. I accompanied
Bapu throughout the whole of the Central and South
Indian part of the tour. By the time we had come North
again as far as Bombay, an inner urge came to me that
I should go to England and speak of Bapu and his message
to the people, specially of the working classes. I
went straight to Bapu and told him. He said I should
go, and within o days I was on a ship and sailing to
Ettrope. The following letter is the first Bapu wrote to
me after my departure.]
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